THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN

brought down.1 No hint of that disaster was given
in the German communiqut, which only stated that
cseveral aerodromes' in the south-east, south and
Midlands of England were bombed on that day.
The 'Graveyard* of German Aircraft
Nor was any hint given, of course, of the other
staggering losses which the Luftwaffe sustained
throughout August and September. A pictorial re-
minder of the magnitude of these losses even in the
first half of August appeared in The Times and other
newspapers of August 22, when photographs of a
'graveyard' of German aircraft which had been
brought down in this country were published. One
could see the smashed machines heaped in masses,
the broken fuselages, the shattered wings, the
twisted propellers, the heaps of metal and fabric, of
undetermined parts and components. It was an im-
pressive sight, yet it told only a very small part of the
tale of disaster. The real 'graveyard' of the Nazi air-
craft was not on land. It was, and is, in the narrow
waters around our coasts. For every German airr
craft that crashed on land in this country at least two
came down in the Thames Estuary, off the Kent
coast, in the English Channel and westward to Port-
land Bill. *I counted eleven splashes in the sea that
day,* said a fighter pilot whose experiences were
quoted in an Air Ministry Bulletin (No. 1756) of
September 18. Many more machines were lost than
1 Air Ministry communtgut (No. 1403) of August 16, The main
damage caused in this raid on Groydon was sustained by a
scent factory,
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